





ASTORGA. 


Tue city of Astorga in Spain possesses some points 
of interest to a native of Britain, beyond those which 
belong to it in its foreign relations. It was the point 
from whence Sir John Moore began his retreat to Co- 
runna, and where Bonaparte assembled his army of 
eighty thousand men in the hopes of overwhelming 
him ; and the fine collection of books once belonging 
to the Marquis of Astorga, and located in the 

there, now forms a part of the library of the advocates 
of Edinburgh. 

Astorga is an episcopal city of the kingdom of Leon, 
situated about half a league from the right bank of the 
river Tuerto, about thirty miles west-south-west of the 
city of Leon. It has only a small population, but has 
four parish churches besides the cathedral and one or 
two convents. The altar-piece by Becerra, afterwards 
mentioned, is said to have cost 3,300/. 

From the Hand-Book of Spain, by Mr. Ford, recently 
published by Mr. Murray, we extract (very slightly 
abridged) the following account of Astorga, the most 
recent and the best it is possible to have ; and we can- 
not allude to the work without saying that it is the 
fullest of information, as regards wee manners, and 
customs, and ancient and modern history, of any work 
on Spain wjth which we are acquainted :-— 

“ Astorga—Asturica Augusta—was, in the days of 
Pliny, a ‘ magnificent city, now it is miserable and 
decayed. The bishopric, founded in 747 by Don 
Alonzo E) Catolico, is suffragan to Santiago; the town 
bears for arms a branch of oak, indicative of strength. 
The Spaniards finding in ‘ Sil. Italicus’ (iii. 334) that 
Astyr, son of Memnon, fled to Spain, consider him the 
founder of Asturica, Certainly it is most ancient ; the 
walls are singularly curious, and there are two Roman 
tombs and inscriptions near the Puerta de Hierro. 
Seen from the outside it has a venerable imposing ap- 

arance, with its infinite semi-circular towers, which 

0 not rise higher than the level of the wall; like 
Coria and Lugo, it gives a perfect idea of a Roman forti- 
fied city, of which so few specimens remain, since most 
of them were dismantled by Witiza: 

“ Astorga ranks as a grandee, for Spanish cities and 
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[View of Astorga.} 





corporations have personal rank. It gives the mar- 
quisate to the Osorio family, a ruin of whose palace 
yet remains. 

“The Gothic cathedral was raised in 1471, on the 
site of one more ancient; it has since been much mo- 
dernised and disfigured; one tower is built of grey 
stone, the other of red, which is capped with a slated 
top, that of the grey tower having been destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1765. The exterior and entrance 
is churrigueresque ——— or mixed), and the 
two lateral aisles are lower than the central one; the 
Reja (grating) and Sill del Coro (stalls i). we choir) 
are in the tedesque (gothic) style, by Rodrigo Aleman. 
The ridiculous drummers, naked women, and mon- 
sters, which ornament the organ, contrast strangely 
with the venerable saints and bishops. The trascoro 
(back of the choir) is very bad; the pulpit, with 
its medallions, is more clerical; the cloisters are 
modern. The enormous Retablo (altar-piecé) is by 
Gaspar Becerra, who was born at Baeza in 1520, 
and studied under Michael Angelo, in Italy, and 
was patronised by Philip II.; his finest works are in 
the Castiles and centre of Spain. This Retablo, exe- 
cuted in 1569, was perhaps his master-piece ; and is 
one of the most remarkable of its kind in the Pen- 
insula, but unfortunately it has been much repainted ; 
it is divided into three parts; the frame-work of the 
under story is supported by pry pee pillars ; the 
second tier has fluted columns and enriched bases, 
the third pilasters, in black and gold. The carvings 
represent subjects from the life of the Saviour and 
Virgin ; the Pieta, the ascension and coronation of the 
Santissima, and the fine recumbent females and Mi- 
chael Angelesque ‘Charity,’ deserve especial notice. 
These nudities gave offence and were about to be 
covered, when the Consejo (council) of Madrid inter- 
fered; these grand carvings are very Florentine and 
muscular. In the Capella de 8. Cosmo is the tomb of 
King Alonzo, obiit 880, with ancient marble sculpture 
in low relief, from subjects of the New Testament: the 
former glory of the cathedral was the Relicario, the gem 
of which was a grinder and part of the jaw of St. 
Christopher, cosa monstruosa, says the admiring Mo- 
rales; it weighed twelve pounds, and never had an 
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equal, save and except that ass’s jawbone with which 
Samson killed a thousand men. 

“ Astorga, when, a8 usual, utterly unprovided, was 
assailed in February, 1810, by the French under the 
crue] Loison, who was nobly repulsed by the gallant 
José Maria de Santocildes, with a few raw soldiers. 
Junot came next, March 21, and threatened to put the 
whole town to the sword; and then, in spite of the 
advice of his engineers, rashly tried to storm the town 
by the Puerta de Hierro, but was beaten back. Santo- 
cildes, deserted by the coward Mahy, who ought to 
have relieved him, and haying expended his scanty 
ammunition, capitulated April 22, after. a defence as 
glorious as those of Gerona and Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
French then dismantled the works and destroyed the 
fine palace of the Astorga family, of which only two 
turrets and some armorial shields remain, and are best 
seen from the garden of the Moreno family, in whose 
house Moore was lodged. 

“ Astorga is the capital of La Maragateria, or the coun- 
try of the Maragatos, which is about four Jeagues square. 
It contains thirty-six villages, San Roman being one of 
the best. The name Maragato has been derived by 
some from Mauregatus, the king who was forced to pay, 
as an annual tribute to the Moors, one hundred Spanish 
virgins. The Maragatos, however, are not proud of 
having descended from such a stock, and probably the 
whole tale is fabulous. Others trace the name to los 
Moros Godos, i. e. those Spanish Goths who continued 
among the Moors, like the Mus&rabes; and now, like 
the Jew and gipsy, the Maragatos live exclusively 
among their own people, preserving their primeval 
costume and customs, and never marrying out of their 
own tribe. They are as perfectly nomad and wander- 
ing as the Merinos trashumantes or the Bedouins, the 
mule only being substituted for the camel. They are 
almost all arrieros, ordinarios, or carriers, and their 
honesty and industry are proverbial. They are a 
sedate, grave, dry, matter-of-fact, business-like people. 
Their charges are high, but the security counter- 
balances, as they may be trusted with untold gold. 
They are the channels of all traffic between Gallicia 
and the Castiles, being seldom seen in the southern or 
eastern provinces. They are dressed in leather jer- 
kins, jabonetas, which fit tightly like a cuirass, leaving 
the arms free ; their linen is coarse but white, especially 
the shirt collar, Gorguera (gorget), or Lechuguilla; a 
broad leather belt, in which there is a pouch (the 

urse of the Roman Zona), is fastened round the waist. 

heir breeches, ‘ breeks,’ bragas, are called Zaragiielles, 
like the Valencians, a pure Arabic word for kilts or 
wide drawers, and no burgomaster of Rembrandt is 
more broad-bottomed. They wear long brown cloth 
gaiters, or polainas, with red garters; their hair gene- 
rally is cut close, sometimes, however, strange tufts 
are left; a huge, slouching, flapping hat completes 
the most inconvenient of travelling dresses, and it is 
too Dutch to be even picturesque ; but these fashions 
are as unchangeable as the Jaws of the Medes and 
Persians were; nor will any Maragato dream of alter- 
ing his costume until those dressed models of painted 
wood, which strike the hours on the clock on the 
plaza of Astorga, do theirs; Pedro Mato, also, another 
figure costumé, who holds a weather-cock at the cathe- 
dral, is the observed of al] observers; and, in truth, 
this particular traje, or costume, is, like that of 
Quakers, a sort of guarantee of their tribe and respecta- 
bility; thus even Cordero, the rich Maragato deputy, 
appeared in Cortes in this local costume. 

“‘ The dress of the Maragata is equally peculiar ; she 
wears, if married, a sort of head-gear, El Caramiello, 
in the shape of a crescent, the round part coming over 
the forehead, which is very Moorish, and resembles 
those of the females in the basso-relievos, in the 
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their shoulders, while their apron or petticoat hangs 
down open before and behind, and is curiously tied at 
the with asash, and their boddice is cut square 
over the bosom. At their festivals they are covered 
with ornaments, La Joyada, or jewellery, of long chains 
of coral and metal, with crosses, relics, and medals in 
silver. Their earrings are very heavy, and supported 
by silken threads, as among the Jewesses in Barbary. 
A marriage is the grand feast; then large parties 
assemble, and a president or Padrino is chosen, who 
puts into a waiter whatever sum of money he likes, 
and all invited must then give as much. The bride is 
enveloped in a Manto, which she wears the whole day, 
and never again except on that of her husband’s death. 
She does not dance at the wedding-ball. Early next 
morning two roast chickens are brought to the bedside 
of the happy pair. The next evening ball is opened 
by the bride and her husband, to the tune of the gaita, 
or Moorish bagpipe. Their dances are grave and 
serious, but such indeed is their whole character. The 
Maragatos, with their honest, weather-beaten coun- 
tenances, are seen with files of mules al] along the 
high road to La Corufia. They generally walk, and, 
like other Spanish arrieros, although they sing and 
curse rather less, are employed in one ceaseless shower 
of stones and blows at their Machos. 

“The whole tribe assembles twice a-year at Astorga, 
at the feasts of Corpus and the Ascension, when they 
dance E] Canizo, tern at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and ending precisely at three. If any one 
not a Maragato joins, they all leave off immediately. 
The women never wander from their homes, which 
their undomestic husbands always do. They lead the 
hardworked life of the Iberian females of old, and 
now, as then, are to be seen everywhere in these West- 
ern provinces toiling in the fields, early before the sun 
has risen, and late after it has set; and it is most 
painful to behold them drudging at these unfeminine 
vocations. 

“ The origin of the Maragatos has never been ascer- 
tained. Some consider them to be a remnant of the 
Celtiberian; most, however, prefer a Bedouin, or 
caravan descent. To this Capt. Widdrington (ii. 61) 
is decidedly opposed: he suspects them to be of a 
Visigothic origin. It is in vain to question these 
ignorant carriers as to their history or origin, for like 
the gipsies they have no traditions, and know nothing. 
Arrieros, at all events, they are, and that word, in com- 
mon with so many others relating to the barb and car- 
rier-caravan craft, is Arabic, and proves whence the 
system and science were derived by Spaniards. 

“The Maragatos are celebrated for their fine beasts 
of burden; indeed, the mules of Leon are renowned, 
and the asses splendid and numerous, especially the 
nearer one approaches the learned University of Sala- 
manca. The Maragatos take precedence 4 the road ; 
they are the lords of the highway, being the channels 
of commerce in a land where mules and asses repre- 
sent luggage rail-trains. They know and feel their 
importance, and that they are the rule, and the travel- 
ler for mere pleasure is the exception. Few Spanish 
muleteers are much more polished than their beasts. 
However picturesque the scene, it is no joke meeting 
a recua of laden acemilas in a narrow road, especially 
with a precipice on one side, cosa de Espajia. The 
Maragatos seldom give way, and their mules keep 
doggedly on, and as the tercios or baggage projects on 
each side, like the paddles of a steamer, they sweep 
the whole path. But all wayfaring details in the 
genuine Spanish interior are calculated for the pack ; 
and there 1s no thought bestowed on the foreigner, who 
is not wanted, nay is disliked. The inns, roads, and 
right sides, suit the natives and their brutes; nor will 
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either put themselves out of their way to please the 
fancies of astranger. The racy Peninsula is too little 
travelled over for its natives to adopt the mercenary 
conveniences of the Swiss, that nation of innkeepers 
and coach-jobbers. 

“ The difficulties and over-haste of Moore’s retreat 
began after Astorga, for up to then he had hoped to 
bring the enemy to a general action. The high road 
to Luge is magnificent, and a superb monument of 
mountain engineering. The leagues are very Jong, 
being de marco, or of eight thousand yards each; they 
are marked by mile-stones. The climate is cold and 
rainy, and the accommodations fit only for swine ; both 
(experto crede) are bad even in summer and in time of 
peace: how fearful must they have been during the 
snows and starvation of a December retreat!” 





CHAUCER'S 
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Tre Cierx’s TaALe—concluded. 





Wuen the Marquis’s daughter was twelve yearsof age, 
he caused a counterfeit bull to be sent to him from 
Rome, which authorized him to put aside his first wife 
and marry another, if he pleased. When the tidings 
came to Griselda, her heart was full of woe; but she 
was as steadfast as ever— 
“Disposéd was this humble cretiture 
The adversity of fortune all to endure ;” 


abiding ever the Marquis’s will and pleasure. He 
next sent secretly to the Earl of Pavia, who had wedded 
his sister, praying that his two children might be 
brought home openly in honourable estate, but that 
no one should know whose children they were; those 
who inquired were to be told the maiden should be 
married to the Marquis of Saluces. So, on the day 
appointed, the ear], with his lords, in rich array, set out 
towards Saluces, to guide the maiden, and her brother, 
who rode by her side. 


Arrayéd was toward her marriage, 

This freshe maiden, full of gemmes clear ; 
Her brother, which that seven year was of age, 
Arrayéd eke full fresh in his mannére : 

And thus in great nobless, and with glad cheer, 
Toward Saluces shaping their journéy, 

From day to day they riden in their way. 


In the mean time the Marquis, in order to tempt to 
the uttermost proof his wife's spirit, said one day to her, 
roughly, and in public, “ Certainly, Grisilde, I was fully 
pleased to have you for my wife, for the sake of your 
goodness, truth, and obedience, and not for your riches 
nor your lineage; but now I know in very truth 
that there is great servitude in great lordship. 


“T may not do as every ploughman may : 
My people me constraineth for to take 
Another wife, and crien day by day ; 

And eke the Popé, rancour for to slake, 
Consenteth it, that dare I undertake: 
And truély thus much I will you say, 
My newe wife is coming by the way. 


Be strong of heart, and void anon her place, 
And thilke dower that ye broughten me 
Take it again; I grant it of my grace. 
Returneth to your father’s house (quoth he), 
No man may always have prosperity. 

With even heart I rede* you to endure 

The stroke of fortune or of adventure.”, 
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And she again answered in 


patiénce : 

“My Lord,” quoth she, “I wot and wist alway 
How that betwixen your magnificence 

And my povert’ no wight ne can ne may 
Maken comparison ; it is no nay}; 

I ne held me never digne* in no mannére 

To be your wife, nor yet your chamberere. 


And in this house where ye me lady made 
(The kighe God take I for my witnéss, 

And all so wisely he my soule glad) 

I never held me lady or mistréss, 

But humble servant to your worthiness, 

And ever shall, while that my life may ‘dare, 
Aboven every worldly creiiture. 


“That ye so long have holden me in honour, I thank 
God and you. I will gladly go unto my father, and 
with him dwell] while I live, There I was fostered from 
a little child, there I will now lead my life, till that I 
am dead—a widow, pure in body, beart, and all, Since 
I am your true wife, God shield such a lord’s wife from 
taking another husband. 

“ And of your newe wife, God of his grace 

So grant you wealé and prosperity, 

For I will gladly yielden her my place, 

In which that I was blissful wont to be: 

For since it liketh you, my Lord (quoth she), 

That whilom weren all my heartes rest, 

That I shall go, I will go when you lest.+ 


But there-as ye me proffer such dowair 

As I first brought, it is well in my mind 

It were my wretched clothés, nothing fair, 
The which to me were hard now for to find. 
O Goode God! how gentle and how kind 
Ye seeméd by your speech and your visdge 
The day that naked wise our marriage. 


“Truly is it said—I always find it so—that love when 
old is not the same as when new; but it shall not be 
that I will repent, either in word or in deed, that I gave 
to you my whole heart. 


“ My Lord, ye wot that in my father’s place 
Ye did me strip out of my poore weed, 

And richely ye clad me of your grace ; 

To you brought I nought elles out of drede 
But faith, and nakedness, and ‘ womanhede ;’ 
And here again your clothing I restore, 

And eke your wedding ring, for evermore. 


“ The remainder of your jewels be ready within your 
chamber. Naked out of my father’s house I came, and 
naked J must turn to it again.” 

The Marquis went his way, hardly able to speak for 
pity; and she, before the folk, strippeth herself to-all 
but her under-garment, and thus, with foot and head 
all bare, she set out towards her father’s house. 


The folk her followen weeping in their way, 
And Fortune aye they cursen as they gone ; 
But she from weeping kept her eyen dry, 
Ne in this timé worde spake she none. 

Her father, that this tiding heard anon, 
Curseth the day and timé that Nattire 
Shaped him to be a living creature. 


For out of doubt this olde poore man 

Was ever in suspect of her marriage ; 

For ever he deeméd, since it first began, 
That when the lord fulfill’d had his couraget 
Him woulde think it were a disparage 

To his estate, so low for to alight; 

And voiden her as soon as ever he might. 
Again§ his daughter hastily go’th he, 

(For he by noise of folk knew her coming,) 
And with her olde coat, as it might be, 


he, vainly, tries to cover her, 
Weeping full sorrowfully. 





* Advise. 





* Worthy. 


+ Please.  $ Inclination. © § Towards, 
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Thus with her father, for a certain space, dwelleth 
Griselda, showing to no one by words, or in her face, 
that she had received any offence, or that she remem- 
bered her high estate :— 


No wonder is, for in her great estate 

Her ghost spirit was ever in plain humility ; 
No tender mouth, no hearte delicate, 

No pomp, no semblancé of royalty, 

But full of — benignity, 

Discreet, and pridéless, aye honourable, 
And to her husband ever meek and stable. 


From Bologna is come the Earl of Pavia, and the 
fame springs up everywhere among the people, of the 
new Marchioness that he has brought with him in such 
splendour and richness, that never before was seen in 

est Lombardy such an array. Before the earl came, 
the Marquis sent for Griselda, and she, with humble 
heart and glad visage, came, and kneeling, greeted him 
wisely and reverently. 


“ Grisild’ (quoth he), my will is utterly— 
This maiden that shall wedded be to me, 
Receivéd be to-morrow as royally 

As it possible is in my house to be ; 

And eke that every wight in his degree 
Have his estate in setting and service, 

And high pleasance, as I can best devise. 


I have no woman suffisant, certain, 

The chambers for t’ array in ordinance 

After my lust, and therefore would I fain 
That thine were all such manner governance : 
Thou knowest eke of old all my pleasince ; 
‘Bhough thine array be bad, and evil besey,* 
Do thou thy devoir at the leaste way.” 


“ Not only, Lord, that I am glad (quod she) 
To do your lust, but I desire also 

You for to serve and please in my degree, 
Withouten fainting, and shall evermo : 

Ne never for no weal, ne for no woe, 

Ne shall the, ghost within mine hearte stent 
To lowe you best with all my true intent,” 


And with that word she ’gan the house to dight, 
And tables for to set, and beddes make, 

And pained her to do all that she might, 
Prayiug the chamberers for Goddes sake 

To hasten them, and faste sweep and shake ; 
And she, the moste serviceabl’ of all, 

Hth every chamber arrayed, and his hall, 


Feeding not her rude and tattered clothing, she 
goes with the rest to greet the Marchioness at the 
gate, and then receives the guests with such glad cheer, 
and with such skill, that every man wonders what she 
may be, who, so poorly arrayed, can act with so much 

rudence, and show so much reverence and honour. 
hen all were i to sit down to meat, the 
Marquis began to for Griselda, as she still busied 
herself in the hal] :— 
 Grisild” (quoth he, as it were in his pla 
How Tiketh thee my wife and ber beauty ¥ 
“ Right well, my Lord, (quoth she) for in good fay,} 
A fairer —) never none than she ; 
I to ive you ity, 
ata I hape that e ‘to we send. 
Pleasance enough unto your lives end. 
One thing beseech I you, and warne also, 
Phot ye te pricke witht no térmenting 
This tender maiden as ee have done mo ;§ 
For she tu her nourishing 
More , and to my stipposing 
She mighte not adversity endure 
As could a poore foster’d ereiiture.”’ 


* Beseen. ¢ Faith, § Me. 


¢ Stint, cease. 
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And when this Walter saw her patience, her glad 
cheer, and her utter want of malice, he began 


_ his hearte dress 
To rue upon her wifely stedfastness. 


, “This is enough, Griselda mine,” quoth he; “be no 
more Thave thy faith and benignity assayed 
as much as ever woman was; now know I, dear wife, 
thy steadfastness :” and then he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. But 


She for wonder took of it uo keep ; 


She not what thing he to her said ; 
She as she had start out of a sleep, 
Till she out of her masédness abraid. 


* Grisild (quoth he), by God, that for us deyed, 
Thou art my wife; none other I ne have, 
Ne never had, as God my soule save. 


This is thy daughter, which thou hast supposed 
To be my wife; that other faithfully 
Shall be mine heir, as I have aye disposed ; 
Thou bare them of thy body truély ; 
At Bologn’ have I kept them privily; 

- Take them again, for now may’st thou not say 
That thou hast lorn* none of thy children tway. 


And folk that otherwise have said of me,— 
I warn them well that I have done this deed 
For no malfce nor for no cruelty, 

But for t’ assay in thee thy womanhede, 
And not to slay my children, (God forbid!) 
But for to keep them privily and still 

Till I thy purpose knew and all thy will.” 


When she this heard, a-swoone down she falleth, 
For piteous joy; and after her swooning, 

She hoth her younge children to her calleth, 
And in her armés, piteously weeping, 
Embraceth them, and tenderly kissing, 

Full like a mother, with her salte tears 

She bathed both their visage and their hairs, 


O, which a piteous thing it was to see 

Her swooning, and her humble voice to hear ! 
“Grand mercy, Lord! God thank it you! (quoth she) 
That ye have savéd me my children dear. 

Now reck I never to be dead right here, 

Since I stand in your love and in your grace,— 

No force of death,¢ nor when my spirit pace. 


O tender, O dear, O younge children mine! 
Your woful mother weenéd} steadfastly 

That cruel houndes or some fyul vermine, 
Had eaten you; but God of his mercy’ 

And your benigne father tenderly 

Hath done you keep: and in that samé stound 
All suddenly she swapp’d§ adown to ground. 


And in her swoon so sadly holdeth she 

Her children two, when she ‘gan them embrace, 
That with great sleight and great difficulty, 
The children from her arm they gan arrace.|| 
O! many a tear on many a piteous face 
Down ran of them that standen her beside ; 
Unnethe abouten her might they abide. 


But when, abashed, she riseth from her trance, 


Walter assuageth her sorrow, and gladdens her, and 
every one endeavours to make her look joyful, and her 
ladies dress her in a cloth of gold, and put on hera 
rich crown, and again bring her into the hall to be 
honoured, as she deserved to be. More solemn in 
every man’s sight was this feast than the revel of 
their marriage. And now, for many a year after, 
these two lived in concord, and in rest, and in high 


prosperity 





* Lost. 
+ I take no heed of—I care not for death, &c. 
¢ Believed. Fell. 
| Take away. Hardly. 
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[Paul Veronese.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. XLIII. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Pau. Veronesse.—Jacopo Bassano. 


Paut Caciiart of Verona, better known as Paul 
Veronese, was born in that city in 1530, the son of a 
sculptor, who taught him early to draw and to model ; 
but the genius of the pupil was so diametrically op- 
posed to this style of art, that he soon quitted the 
studio of his father for that of his uncle Antonio 
Badile, a very good painter, from whom he learned 
that fiorid grace in composition which he afterwards 
carried out In a manner so consummate and so charac- 
teristic. At that time Verona, like all the other cities 
of Italy, could boast of a crowd of painters ; and Paul 
Cagliari, finding that he could not stand against so 
many competitors, repaired to Venice, where he re- 
mained for some time, studying the works of Titian 
and Tintoret, but without attracting much attention 
himself, till he had painted, in the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian, the history of Esther. This was a subject well 
calculated to call forth his particular talent in depict- 
ing the gay, the sumptuous accessories of courtly pomp ; 
banquet scenes, processions, &c.; and from this 
time he was continually employed by the splendour- 
loving citizens of Venice, who delighted in his luxu- 
riant magnificence, and overlooked, or perhaps did not 
perceive, his thousand sins against fact, probability, 
costume, time, and place. We are oltiged 

same thing in these days, if we would duly appreciate 
the works of this astonishing painter. We must shut 
our eyes to the violation of all proprieties of 
chrenojogy and costume, and see only the abounding 
life—the wondrous variety of dignified and expressive 
figures—crowded into his scenes (we may a little 
marvel how they got there), and the prodigality of 
light and colours all harmonized by a mellowness of 
tone which renders them most attractive to the eye. 
To give an idea of Paul Veronese’s manner of treating 
a subject, we will take one of his finest and most cha- 
racteristic pictures—the Marriage of Cana, which was 
painted for the Refectory of the Convent of San 


to do the. 





Giorgio at Venice, and is now in the Louvre. It is 
not less than thirty feet long and twenty feet high, and 
contains about one hundred and thirty figures, life size, 
The Marriage Feast of the Galilean citizen is repre- 
sented with a pomp worthy of “Ormuz or of Ind:” a 
sumptuous hall of, the richest architecture; lofty 
columns, long lines of marble balustrades rising 
against the sky; a crowd of guests attired, 
some wearing orders of knighthood, are seated at 
tables covered with gorgeous vases of gold and silver, 
attended by slaves, jesters, pages, and musicians. In the 
midst of all this dazzling pomp, this display of festive 
enjoyment, these moving figures, these Javish colours 
in glowing approximation, we begin after a while to 
distinguish the principal personages, Our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, the Twelve Apostles, mingled with Ve- 
netian senators, and ladies clothed in the rich costume 
of the sixteenth century—monks, friars, poets, artists, 
all portraits of personages existing in his own time; 
while in a group of musicians he has introdu 

himself and Tintoretto playing the violoncello, while 
Titian plays the bass. The bride in this picture is said 
to be the portrait of Eleanor of Austria, the sister of 
Charles V., and second wife of Francis I., of whom 
there is a most beautiful portrait at Hampton Court. 
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There is.a series of these Perintura) banquet scenes, 
painted by Paul Veronese, all in the same extraor- 
dinary style, but varied with the utmost richuess of 
fancy, invention, and colouring :—Christ entertained by 
Levi, now in the Academy of Venice; The Supper in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee, with Mary Magdalen 
at the feet of Our Saviour, now in the Durazzo Palace 
at Genoa; of which the first sketch, a magnificent 
piece of colour, is in the possession of Mr. Rogers; 
and the Supper at Emmaus, in which he has intro- 
duced his wife and others of his family as spectators. 

Paul Veronese died in 1588. He was a man of 
amiable manners, of a Jiberal, generous spirit, and 
extremely pious. When he painted for churches and 
convents he frequently accepted very small prices, 
sometimes merely the value of his canvas and colours : 
for that stupendous picture in the Louvre, the Mar- 
riage at Cana, he received not more than 402. of our 
money. 

He painted all subjects, even the most solemn, 
in the same gorgeous style. He had sons and rela- 
tives who were educated in his attelier and assisted 
in painting his great pictures, and who after his death 
continued to carry on a sort of manufactory of pic- 
tures in the same magnificent ornamental style; but 
they were far inferior painters, and had not, like him, 
the power of redeeming gross faults of judgment and 
taste by a vivid imagination and strong feeling of cha- 
racter. 

Almost all galleries and collections contain spe- 
cimens of the works of this splendid and popular 
painter; but the finest are in the churches at Venice, 
in the Louvre, and in the Dresden gallery, where 
there are fifteen of his pictures. 

In our National Gallery there is a fine picture 
of the Consecration of St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 
in 1391: the principal personages are very nobly 
conceived, and the foreshortened figure of the angel 
descending above the kneeling saint, and holding the 
mitre and crozier, explains the subject in a manner 
at once very poetical and very intelligible. The little 
sketch of Europa is a study for the splendid picture 
now at Vienna, 

Before we close the list of the elder painters of 
Italy we must mention as flourishing at this time the 
Da Ponte family of Bassano. Giacomo da Ponte, 
called old Bassano, was the head of it. His father 
had been a painter before him, and he, with his 
four sons, Leandro, Francesco, Gian Battista, and 
Girolamo, set up in their native town of Bassano a 
kind of manufactory of pictures which were sold in 
the fairs and markets of the prighhonring cities, and 
became popular all over the north of Italy. The 
Bassani were among the earliest painters of the 
genre style; they treated sacred and solemn subjects 
in a homely familiar manner which was pleasing and 
intelligible to the people, and, at the same time, with 
a power of imitation, a light and spirited execution, 
and in particular a gem-like radiance of colour which 
fascinates even judges of art. There are pictures of the 
elder Bassano which at the first glance remind one of a 
handful of rubies and emeralds. His best and largest 
works are at Bassano; his small pictures are numerous, 
and scattered through most galleries. He painted 
sheep, cattle, and poultry well, and was fond of intro- 
ducing them in the pastoral scenes of the Old Testament, 
where they are appropriate: sometimes, unhappily, 
where they are least appropiate they are the prin- 
cipal objects. _ His scenery and grouping have a rural 
character ; and his personages, even sacred and heroic, 
look like peasants. They are net vulgar, but rus- 
tic. The same kind of spirit informed the Bassani 
that afterwards informed the Dutch school—the imita- 
tion of familiar objects without elevation and without 
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selection ; but the nature of Italy was as different from 
that of Holland as Bassano is different from Jan Steen, 
Like all the Venetians, the Bassani were good portrait 
painters, We have a fine portrait by Jacopo Bassano 
in our National Gallery, and at Hampton Court seve- 
ral very fine and characteristic pictures, which will 
give an excellent idea of his general manner; the best 
are Jacob's Journey, and the Deluge. Mr. Rogers 
oo the two best pictures of this artist now in 

ngland ; they are small, but most beautiful, vivid as 
gems in point of colour, with more dignity and feeling 
than is usual: the subjects are, the Good Samaritan, 
and Lazarus at the door of the Rich Man. Nothing 
could tempt Bassano from the little native town where 
he flourished. grew rich, and brought up a numerous 
family: he died in 1592, 


All these men had original genius and that individu- 
ality of character which lends a vital interest to all 
productions of art, whether the style be elevated and 
ideal or confined to the imitation of common nature: 
but to them succeeded a race. of mannerists and imi- 
tators, so that about the close of the sixteenth century 
all originality seemed extinguished at Venice, as well 
as everywhere else: and here we close the history of 
the earlier painters of Italy. 





SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


Laws regulating the personal expenses of the different 
classes of the community have prevailed in the earlier 
stages of nearly all civilized countries. The govern- 
ments of most of the ancient states believed it to be 
their duty to restrain extravagant expenditure, and to 
prevent the growth of too luxurious habits among 
private persons, To leave each one to indulge his own 
inclinations in his dress, or his eating, the entertain- 
ment of his friends, or the burial of his family, was 
not thought by them to be consistent with a paternal 
polity. In Greece, and still more in Rome, laws which 
fixed the highest cost of these various matters wcre 
pa I | enacted, and in, more recent times the 
example has been frequently followed. In Greece and 
in Rome these laws, perhaps, most commonly inter- 
fered to limit the sums to be spent on banquets, or 
festivals, or funerals ; in modern states they have been 
chiefly directed against costly apparel. It. will be 
enough to look at the latter class, not with a view of 
entering upon the subject in a wide extent, but only 
by a few examples to illustrate the application, pro- 
gress, and discontinuance of sumptuary laws. 
Montesquieu is of opinion that sumptuary laws are 
only suited to a democracy, and spends a chapter of 
his ‘Spirit of the Laws’ in supporting that opinion. 
We are not going here to consider their propriety at 
all—they are now, indeed, almost wholly given up; 
and it is alike idle to censure or to praise them. No 
doubt they were often issued by the law-givers out of 
an honest desire to check what to them appeared to be 
injurious to the society as well as ruinous to the indi- 
vidual, and often they owed their origin to the pride of 
rank. Princes and rulers liked not to be too closely 
pressed on by their inferiors; and in times when the, 
affected great splendour of dress, and those beneat 
them from their increase in wealth could afford to 
imitate and perhaps rival that splendour, it was only 
by the strong arm of the law that their emulation could 
be prevented. Spenser, in his ‘ View of the State of 
Ireland,’ gives another reason why “ preciseness in 
reformation of apparel is so ve and greatly 
pertinent.” . He is urging the necessity of put- 
ting in force the neglected laws respecting the Irish 
costume ;—“ Men’s apparel,” he says, “is commonly 
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made according to their conditions, and their con-) 
ditions are oftentimes governed by their garments; 
for the person that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and also restrained from lightness by 
the very unaptness of his weed. Therefore it is 
written by Aristotle, that when Cyrus had overcome 
the Lydians, that were a warlike nation, and devised to 
bring them to a more peaceable life, he changed their 
apparel and music, and instead of their short warlike 
coat clothed them in long garments like women ; and 
instead of their warlike music appointed to them cer- 
tain lascivious lays and loose jigs, by which, in short 
space, their minds were so mollified and abated that 
they forgot their former fierceness, and became most 
tender and effeminate. Whereby it appeareth that 
there is not a little in the garment to the fashioning of the 
mind and conditions.” 

The ladies appear to have been chiefly aimed at in 
ancient legislation respecting apparel, and to have 
borne it with the least patience. During the second 
Punic war, about 215 B.c.,a Jaw was passed that no 
woman should wear a dress of different colours, nor 
possess more than half an ounce of gold, nor ride in a 
carriage in the city or within a mile of it, unless on 
public sacrifices, But it was repealed in about twenty 
years, through the clamour of the women, who, like 
the dames of the French Revolution, assembled in the 
streets and surrounded the houses of the senators, and 
besieged the senate, refusing to be pacified or even to 
be silent so long as the obnoxious statute remained. 
Bayle says their conduct is not at all surprising, but 
rather what might be expected from them ; and refers 
to his article on Bossus, who, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, wrote against one who had advocated 
the repeal of a decree passed at Bologna, forbidding all 
superfluity in feminine apparel. ‘I do not wonder,” 
says Bayle, somewhat irreverently, “that he con- 
verted his antagonist ; but I should have wondered if 
he had eloquence enough to persuade the women to 
consent to the decree. There was the difficulty. Hoc 
opus, hic labor est.” And Bossus himself seems to have 
been much of the same opinion; for he said in his 
* Discourse,’ “One of the most difficult points to 
manage with women is to root out their curiosity for 
clothes and ornaments of the body. The reason of it 
is, women naturally love to be fine. St. Jerome calls 
the female sex Philoscomon, that is to say, lovers of 

nery. . . and Eustachius” but it would be unfair to 
cite all the fathers against the fair, as our orator pro- 
ceeds to do. It must, however, be acknowledged that 
the sex has always been considered peculiarly un- 
manageable in this matter. In England, as well as in 
Rome and Bologna, they have been ever unrestrain- 
able by statute: thus it was noticed, that when in 
1612 an edict was issued against the excess in the size 
of their farthingales, instead of their being reformed 
they were immediately made more preposterous. 

Sumptuary laws became general, owing to a variety 
of circumstances impossible here to go into, throughout 
Europe in the fourteenth century. In France they 
were nade very stringent, hm more so than in any 
other country. We will, however, confine our atten- 
tion to those passed here. The first sumptuary law 
enacted in England was in the 37th of Edward III. 
(1363). The preamble affirms that the excessive ap- 
narel of divers people beyond their estate and degree 
is the impoverishment and destruction of the realm ; it 
is then provided by several enactments that “ knights, 
gentlemen under the estate of knights, esquires of two 
hundred mark land, clerks, merchants, citizens, bur- 
gesses, servants, handicrafts, yeomen, ploughmen, and 
others of mean estate,” and the wives and children of 
each, shal! wear only clothes of such kinds and prices as 
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two hundred mark land” may wear cloth of silver, 
with girdles, &c. reasonably embellished with silver, 
and woollen cloth of the value of six marks the whole 
piece. Persons of lower rank, or possessing land of 
smaller value, are not to wear any silk, nor embroider 
their cloth with any silver, nor wear any jewellery, and 
the cloth itself must not cost more than four marks 
the whole piece, the penalty in every case for in- 
fringing the statute being the “ forfeiture to the king 
of all such apparel differing from the form of this 
ordinance.” Then follows another enactment that 
would seem to be quite necessary,—“ That clothiers 
shal] make cloths sufficient, of the aforesaid prices, so 
that this statute for default of such cloths be in no 
wise infringed!” This law did not ascend higher than 
knights, It was partly repealed the next year. 

The male costume in England had reached the 
highest pitch of extravagance and absurdity in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward IV. As might be 
expected, an effort was therefore made to check it by 
a law which strictly ordained what should not be worn 
by those beneath the dignity of lords. This time the 
form as well as the value was prescribed, and penalties 
were provided against tailors and shoemakers who 
should make any prohibited articles for unprivileged 
persons, as well as those who wore them when made. 
This was the period when the-long peaks were worn to 
the shoes; sometimes, it is said, those of lords and 


great personages were a foot, and of princes two feet—— 


long. ‘The statute forbids any one under a lord wearing 
them of a length exceeding two inches. Other laws 
followed during this reign, but it is needless to refer 
to them. In the reign of Henry VII. an ordinance was 
issued limiting the quantity of stuff to be used in the 
garments of the several orders. Dukes, marquisses, 
and archbishops were allowed sixteen yards for their 
gowns; earls, fourteen; viscounts, twelve; barons, 
eight; knights, six; and those of lower rank but five 
yards for their gowns. The habits of the servants were 
arranged in a corresponding scale. The king’s mother 
also issued a decree describing exactly the various 
articles of apparel, together with the qualities and 
quantities, to ~ worn by Jadies of all ranks during the 
period of mourning. 

Henry VIII. set no Jimit to his own love of splendid 
apparel, but he was more regardful of his subjects, 
Very early in his relga he passed a law declarin 
“who only may buy hats and caps wrought beyon 
the sea,” and regulating the prices at which they were 
to be sold. The cap-trade appears to have been about 
this period an object of very frequent legislative re- 
gard. He did not confine his attention to hats and 
caps, however; in 1532 he passed a very strict law, 
limiting the use of black genet furs to the royal family, 
and sable furs to the nobility above the rank of a vis- 
count. Crimson and blue velvet he also forbade to 
any below a knight of the garter, and velvet of an 
colour to any not possessing estates of two hundre 
marks per year, or not being the heirs of such. Jewel- 
lery of every kind was also forbidden below a certain 
degree, while the common people were not to wear even 
a silver button or any kind of ornament, except a bad 
of service. A statute passed in the 1 & 2 of Phili 
and Mary (1554), which enacted that “ Whoever shail 
wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or spur-leathers, shall be three months 
imprisoned and forfeit 10/., except mayors, aldermen, 
Se. 2's f any person knowing bis servant to 
offend, and do not put him forth of his service within 
fourteen days, or do retain him again, he shall forfeit 
1002.” 

How little all these edicts availed to produce the 
effect intended is weil known; or if not, ae fee seen in 
the lugubrious pages of Master Stubbes’ ‘ Anatomie of 
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Abuses,’ —— in 1582, about the middle of the next 
reign. lizabeth could show that she did not approve 
of her subjects dressing beyond their condition, but she 
did not seek to prevent it by law. Stubbes mourns 
over this fact. “There is now such a confuse mingle- 
mangle of apparel, and such preposterous excess 
thereof, as every one is permitted to flaunt it out 
in whatever apparel he listeth himself, or can get by 
any kinds of means. So that it is very hard to know 
who is noble, who is worshipful, who isa gentleman, 
who is not; for you shal) have those which are neither 
of the nobility, gentility, nor yeomanry, no, nor yet 
magistrate or officer in the commonwealth, go ! in 
silks, velvets, satins, damasks, taffeties, and such like; 
nothwithstanding that they be both base by birth, mean 
by estate, and servile by calling: and this I count a 
great confusion and a general disorder.” No doubt 
ot thought so too as well as Master Philip. Could 
anything have induced a new statute it might have 
been expected then, if the extravagance was so enor- 
mous and so general as he affirms it to be. The very 
shirts, he declares, “ which all in a manner do wear 
(for if the nobility or er only did wear them, it 
were some deal more tolerable), are either of came- 
rick, Holland, lawn, or else of the finest cloth that 
may be got..... And these shirts (sometimes it 
ha th) are wrought throughout with needlework 
of silk and such like, and curiously stitched with open 
seam, and many other knacks besides, more than I can 
describe, insomuch as I have heard of shirts that 
have cost some ten shillings, some twenty, some forty, 
some five pounds, some twenty nobles, and (which is 
horrible to hear) some ten pounds a piece; yea, the 
meanest shirt that commonly is worn of any does cost 
a crown, or a noble, at the least; and yet this is 
scarcely thought fine enough for the simplest person 
that is.” Yet these “goodly shirts” are nothing in 
comparison of a certain unmentionable garment. “It 
is & small matter now to bestow twenty nobles, ten 
pound, twenty pound, forty pound, yea, a hundred 

id, of one pair of breeches (God be merciful to 
us!).” And after all he declares that the women are 
far worse than the men. 

All laws regulating dress were repealed by statute 
in the first year of the reign of James I., and no at- 
tempt has since been made to re-introduce them. 
Publi¢ opinion supplied the place of these laws during 
the Commenseaich, or it is probable they would have 
been then renewed. Charles II. had a fancy to form 
4 national costume, and actually adopted one, but, with 
his usual fickleness, soon dropped it. Evelyn wrote 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘Tyrannus on the 
Mode, a Discourse on Sumptuary Laws,’ apparently 
as a feelér on the occasion. He recommends that, in 
order to effect uniformity, “our illustrious Charles 
shall make provision by sumptuary and other whole- 
some laws.” Though he thinks, that “ when his 
thajesty shall fix a standard at court, titere will need 
ho sumptuary laws to repress and reform the dex which 
ttién so condemn in Our apparel.” — ; 

The only law respecting dress since enacted is that 
Which was passed in 1747, prohibiting the use of the 
Highland costume. But that was on political grounds, 
and not as asumptuary law. The only relics left to 
us of suimptaary laws are the taxe$ On the wearing of 
powder, Rc. and those conventional ones, that with a 
tolerably hard confine certain sects and profes- 
sions to the use of drab or black coats, broad-brimmed 
hats, or white handkerchiefs, together with certain 
peculiarities in the shapes, colours, and materials of 
some ladies’ habiliments. 

But they are not al 
tries. A few yéars 


from all coun- 
a trave “gaw a crier staid 


by the palace gate at Pera and make a long pro- 
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clamation. He held in his hand a baton shod with 
iron, which he struck three times sonorously on the 

vement; and when he had thus collected a crowd 
in the streets and windows, like one of our bellmen, he 
lifteé up his voice and said, ‘ The Padisha, taking into 
his consideration the vain superfluities of female ap- 
parel, strictly enjoins every woman whose perigee 
touches ground to cut it off as high as her ancles; 
and every wothan whose head-dress extends too far 
from: her head is ordered to restrain it within due 
limits’ The windows and doors of all the streets about 
the palace were filled with women listening to this 
important proclamation as the erier went along. The 
Greek women were in the habit of enlarging their 
head-dress with gauze and tinsel to an enormous ex- 

sion, and in those perilous times no kokona felt 
er head safe on her shoulders till she reduced it to a 
size the padisha thought reasonable.” We have some- 
where read an account of the way of settling what was 
the reasonable size, and at the same time punishing its 
transgression. I[t wag at once summary and sufficient. 
An officer carried with him a rule of the proper stand- 
ard,-and then cut off so much of the head-gear as 
stretched beyond it. 


Ploughing near Salerno—The fields, being without fences, 
have an oper’ look; and the mingling of men and women 
together in their cultivation gives them a chequered appearance, 
and renders them very picturesque. In the middle of a large 
green wheat-field would be a group of men and women weeding 
the grain; the red petticoats and biue spencers of the latter con- 
trasting beautifully with the colour of the fields. In one 
plat of ground I saw a team and a mode of ploughing quite 
unique, yet withal very simple. ‘The earth was soft as if already 
broken up, and needed only a little mellowing: to effect this, a 
man had harnessed his wife to a plough, which she dragged to 
and fro with all the patience of an ox, he the meantime holding 
it behind, as if he had been accustomed to drive and she to go. 
This was literally “ploughing with the heifer.” She, with a 
strap aroutid her breast, leaning gently forward, and ke, bowed 
over the plough behind, presented a most curious picture in the 
middle of a field. The plough here is a very simple instrument, 
having but one handl2 and no share, but in its place a pointed 
piece of wood, sometimes shod with iron, projecting forward like 
a spur; and merely passes through the ground like a sharp- 
pointed stick, without turning a smooth furrow like our own.— 


Headley's Letters from Italy. 


African Currency.—I have procured some of the country 
money: it is more curious than convenient. The “manilly,” 
worth a dollar and a half, would be a fearful currency to make 
large payments in, being composed of old brass kettles melted 
up and cast in a sand mould. The weight is from two to four 
pounds; so that the circulation of this country may be said to 
rest upon a pretty solid metallic basis. The “buyapart,” valued 
at twenty-five cents, isa piece of cloth four inches square, coveted 
thickly over with the small shells cailed cowries, sewed on. 
The other currency consists principally in such goods as have an 
established value. Brass kettles, cotton handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
guts, and kegs of powder are legal tender. * * * Coin is 
almost unknown in the traffic of the coast; and it is only those 
who have been at Sierra Leone or some of the colonial settle- 
ments who ate aware of its value. One “cut money,” or quarter 
of a dollar, is the smallest coin of which most. of the natives 
have any idea. This is invariably the price of a fowl, when 
money is offered ; but a head of tohacco or a couple of fish-hooks 
would be preferred, Empty bottles find a ready market. Yes- 
terday, 1 “dashed” three or four great characters with a bottle 
each ; all choosing ale or porter bottles in preference to an octa- 
gonal-sided otie, used by “J. Wingrove and Co.” of London, 
in putting ap their “ Célebrated Raspberry Vinegar.” The 
chiefs must have consulted about it afterwards; for this morning 
no less than three kings and a governor begged, as a great favour. 
that I Would givé them that particular bottle, and were sadly 
disappointed on learning that it had been _ away for a 
monkey-skin. No other bottle would console _—Journal of 


an African . 
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